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JAPAN AND HER NEIGHBOR 

By JEREMIAH W. JENKS 



Note : Owing to the very important clause in the Peace Treaty which 
cedes to Japan, the German rights in Shantung, and which seems to 
large numbers of Americans informed on Far Eastern affairs noU 
only a most unrighteous treatment of China, but also an unnecessary 
and unjust surrender of American interests, The North American Re- 
view will publish some articles covering this question. These articles 
are not controversial in tone, but will attempt to set forth impartially 
the fundamental facts of the Far Eastern situation that have a direct 
bearing on this question. If the American people are to form a sane 
judgment on this highly important question these facts must be kept 
in mind. The article in this number explains the conditions leading up 
to the outbreak of the Great War. In the succeeding articles the acts 
of Japan in connection with the capture of Tsing-tao and her subse- 
quent actions in the province of Shantung, together with the political 
situation in China, in which Japan has played so great a part, will be 
set forth. — The Editor. 

ONE of the leading United States Senators, a man un- 
usually well equipped in diplomatic history and interna- 
tional law, said recently : " The Congress of Vienna never 
did anything so bad as this deal with Japan over Shantung." 

Though the Peace Conference has acted, the question is 
not yet settled. China has refused to accept the settlement, 
and the United States Senate must give its assent by a two- 
thirds vote before the United States is bound. The respon- 
sibility, therefore, still rests upon the Senate to study the 
question. 

The American people also should give close attention 
to this question, so momentous in its possibilities as a 
breeder of war, so subversive, in the minds of many, of 
the most elementary principles of right and justice, so 
flagrant an attack upon the principles of democracy, so clear 
a recognition of the success of vicious imperialism. 

Before I should wish to pass judgment upon these strong 
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assertions, and before the American people should bring 
pressure to bear upon their Senators, a careful, impartial 
study should be made, giving equal heed to the rights of 
Japan and of China, and a careful estimate of the probable 
effect of either acceptance or rejection of this clause of the 
peace treaty upon the continuance of peace in the Orient, 
the relation of the United States to a possible war, and the 
effects upon the United States of either policy provided 
peace continues. In the judgment of many careful students 
of international politics, this clause of the treaty has in it 
more germs of future wars than any clause affecting Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary or any of the other European 
nations. The present policy of Japan in the Far East dates 
practically from the Russo- Japanese war, though its under- 
lying causes run much farther back. 

On the whole, Japan was the victor in the Russo- 
Japanese war, though the victory was not so unqualified as 
at first appeared. Before she entered the war I was told by 
one of her leading statesmen that she had made her plans 
for a two years' war and believed that would be sufficient. 
When I inquired about her finances he said that the plans 
along those lines were also laid for a two years' war. After 
nearly a year of war covering the first summer it appeared 
that Japan's financial situation had not been miscalculated. 
Fortunately for her, there had been an unusually good har- 
vest, and the old men, women and children had been able 
even to a greater degree than it had been anticipated to 
gather the crop. The losses, however, had been tremendous, 
and when, after the capture of Port Arthur and the battle 
of Mukden, it appeared that the war, if continued, must be 
carried on farther from the home base for Japan, it became 
evident that she must make peace promptly to secure the 
best terms. She had had the advantage to that date of pre- 
paredness, promptness, nearness to her own territory. 
After that date the Russian disadvantages would be rela- 
tively lessened. Her Government, therefore, secretly re- 
quested President Roosevelt to intervene, and the peace con- 
ference began. Count de Witte, the chief of the Russian 
delegation, knew accurately the situation and positively 
refused to pay the monetary indemnity which Japan had 
hoped would cover her financial losses; and Japan knew 
well that it was utterly impossible for her to collect such 
indemnity or to defeat Russia so decisively that she could 
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be forced to pay. The best that she could do was to free 
Korea, retaining a dominant position there, and to force 
Russia's surrender of whatever claims she had in South 
Manchuria, together with the southern half of Sakhalin, 
to which she had an historic claim. She could get no more 
territory, nor a dollar of indemnity, and the war left her 
very poor financially. 

It was of course natural that Japan should adopt the 
policy of political domination, and that with new territory 
under her military power she should gradually complete 
her plans for keeping them. Inasmuch as her representa- 
tives in the United States have persistently claimed that 
" Japan has always kept her word," and her representatives 
at the Peace Conference refused indignantly to sign an 
agreement to restore Kiaochau to China on the ground that 
her honor was touched by such a request since her word was 
inviolate, I invite special attention to the following historic 
facts which should be kept well in mind in judging Japan's 
political methods. 

Before entering upon the war Japan had avowed her 
purpose of maintaining Korea's independence, and had also 
stated that her purpose was to free China from Russian 
domination. It is probable that had this policy been fol- 
lowed, China would still be a monarchy, though one of the 
modern, constitutional type, and that Japan's present gov- 
ernment would now be less embarrassed by the rapid growth 
of republican ideas. But this could hardly have been ex- 
pected. Japan's army had been trained by German military 
men and her whole constitution and Government were 
formed and conducted on German lines. She, therefore, 
compelled China to agree that all the concessions earlier 
made to Russia should be transferred to Japan. She went, 
however, much farther in dominating methods than Russia 
had ever done. Instead of a joint use with China of Port 
Arthur, Japan insisted upon a sole use, and proprietary 
rights during the term of the so-called lease. 

She has not only continued in that militaristic policy 
through those parts of Manchuria then secured, but she has 
extended this policy into Eastern Mongolia, and, since the 
surrender of Tsing-tao, through large parts of the province 
of Shantung. She has seen to it that China should in no way 
recover any of the sovereign rights surrendered either to 
Russia, Germany or herself, and her policy of control along 
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business lines as well as police lines has often been carried 
out in a most ruthless and exasperating way. It has been a 
commonplace all these years among American and English 
business-men in Manchuria that the so-called " Open 
Door," formally agreed to by Japan, has been in great part 
closed, although in an indirect fashion. Japanese, as con- 
trasted with foreigners, are favored with transportation 
facilities on roads under Japanese management, with better 
rates at the banks, with better service of all kinds, to so great 
an extent that the trade of Europeans and Americans 
which grew under Chinese, or even Russian domination, 
has relatively dwindled fast since the Japanese took con- 
trol. All this has taken place in face of the repeated 
assertions made by Japan that she always keeps her 
agreements, and the fact that she has several times made 
formal agreements with reference to the territorial inde- 
pendence of China and the policy of the " Open Door." 

In Korea the policy was more direct and more promptly 
carried out. At the beginning of the Russo-Japanese war, 
as was natural from the military viewpoint, an agreement 
was made with the Korean Government that Korea might 
be used as a base for military operations. In this agree- 
ment (Feb. 23, 1904) she " definitely guarantee (d) the 
independence and territorial integrity of the Korean Em- 
pire." Note how she kept this agreement. The Korean 
Government agreed that Japan might occupy " such places 
as may be necessary from strategic points of view." In 
August of the same year, Korea under pressure agreed to 
take a Japanese subject as financial adviser whose coun- 
sel must be followed, also a diplomatic adviser to negotiate 
contracts with foreigners and direct diplomatic affairs. 
For some reason the Japanese Government seems to have 
been especially careful to explain matters to the American 
Government. It may be that it has remembered pleasantly 
(because Japanese statesmen really are glad that their 
country has become associated with foreign Powers as one 
of the sisterhood of nations) that the United States was the 
first to open the doors of Japan to foreign associations, and 
that the United States Government has always taken the 
lead in the most friendly way in bringing Japan into closer 
and more favorable international relations, as, for example, 
in connection with the extra-territorial restrictions on Jap- 
anese courts. In consequence, the Japanese Minister at 
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Washington, in communicating this agreement with Korea, 
said that Japan " did not intend to place any impediment 
in the way of legitimate enterprise in Korea, but merely 
to check " unwise and improvident engagements." An- 
other agreement of April 1, 1905, amalgamated the trans- 
portation systems of Japan and Korea. On November 17, 
the Emperor of Korea agreed to receive a Japanese resident- 
general at his Court to direct diplomatic affairs and con- 
trol all foreign arrangements. Within two years the 
Japanese compelled the transfer of all administrative 
measures and of high official appointments to their hands. 
In 1909 the Japanese took over the police power, and on 
August 23, 1910, the Korean Emperor was forced to sur- 
render his imperial title, and his country was formally 
annexed to Japan. 

Space does not permit any detailed account of the 
measures followed by Japan in securing concessions from 
Korea. It may suffice to say that, as was natural, the 
Korean Emperor and Court did not willingly make these 
concessions. They were practically held as prisoners, were 
surrounded with military guards, and when pleadings and 
arguments did not suffice, threats and show of violence were 
employed. It took no long memory to recall the event of 
the assassination of a Korean queen. 

From the close of the Russo-Japanese war in 1905, 
Japan's policy of territorial expansion by means political 
and military, seems to have been formally established and 
persistently carried out, and the means followed have often 
been characterized by well-informed residents of the Far 
East as " Prussian " methods, even before those methods 
became so well known as they have been during the Great 
War. Secret agreements, bribery, threats, force, brutal 
insults and violence against individuals regularly upheld by 
the Japanese courts and Government whenever complaint 
was made, have all been employed with a diligence, persis- 
tence, boldness and unscrupulousness that has brought fear 
to the hearts of the Chinese, and, in many instances, dis- 
couragement to other foreigners. Doubtless, with a purpose 
in mind which Japanese statesmen and Japanese subjects 
have considered right, they have looked upon most of their 
acts as praiseworthy. I do not question their motives. But 
the best states of the democratic type of today do not employ 
such methods. 
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At the close of the Russo-Japanese war, the Japanese 
Government found the country handicapped with a heavy 
debt, with an army and navy which, in spite of their excel- 
lent quality, were a heavy economic burden to carry, and a 
burden which, considering her political ambitions for the 
future, it was impossible to lighten. Moreover, Japan's 
industrial resources are, relatively speaking, small. Her 
agricultural resources are greatly restricted by the charac- 
ter of the land, and her population, considering the natural 
resources, is dense — some 428 to the square mile on the 
Japanese main island, Hondo. 

It is worth while to dwell for a moment upon the ques- 
tion of population, inasmuch as it has been made a subject 
of explanation (to my mind not sound) for many of the 
Japanese political ambitions. Defenders of Japan's aggres- 
sive acts in Korea, Manchuria, and other parts of China, 
say that she has a rapidly growing population cooped up 
in some poor islands relatively small in extent; that the 
United States, Canada, Australia and New Zealand are un- 
willing to admit her people in large numbers to their coun- 
tries, and that therefore she should have a right to expand 
by sending her population to other countries. 

It should be noted, however, that the Japanese, as a 
matter of fact, do not want to go to China, the country now 
in question, in any large numbers as immigrants. Ameri- 
cans who hear this argument from Japanese should press 
home the following facts, which have been conceded re- 
peatedly, and will be conceded without hesitation by every 
well-informed, honest-minded Japanese. The Japanese 
working-men, farmers, and shop-keepers have not, speaking 
generally, been successful in Manchuria, and many of these 
classes who earlier went to China have returned because 
they could not withstand the competition of the Chinese. 
As farmers, as shop-keepers, as coolie laborers, the Chinese 
can underbid the Japanese, and do, as a matter of fact, beat 
them in even competition. The Japanese purpose is not to 
relieve their density of population by sending out large 
numbers of immigrants; their purpose is to exploit Man- 
churia and Shantung and Eastern Mongolia by sending in 
their capital, their engineers, their business managers as 
bosses and directors of labor to manage Chinese laborers. 
They hope to take from China the profits ; to get from her 
raw materials for their own factories in Japan. Owing 
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to their militaristic views, they think they can do this bet- 
ter by having political control than by following commer- 
cial methods, even though the political control involves in- 
curring the hatred of the Chinese by the employment of 
tyrannous methods. The populations of both Great Britain 
and Germany greatly increased without expansion of ter- 
ritory, as they became industrial nations. So with Japan. 
Great Britain for decades has grown rich by industrial 
work, buying her food elsewhere. And Germany in later 
years has sent few colonists abroad as compared with other 
days. Japan has done well in the same direction, but she is 
not content with economic methods. 

Even in spite of the fact that the Japanese banks and the 
Japanese Government give special favors to the Japanese' 
as contrasted with the Chinese, the facts mentioned above 
regarding the superior qualities of the Chinese in competi- 
tion still remain, and Americans should not be misled by 
this emigration argument. The Japanese do not want to 
emigrate to Manchuria in large numbers as settlers, and 
they may and do go now if they wish, still retaining Jap- 
anese citizenship. The situation is even more striking in 
Shantung. In that province the population is very much 
denser than in Japan, averaging, according to the best fig- 
ures, 683 per square mile to Japan's 428 per square mile 
on their main island. The argument would be far stronger 
for the residents of Shantung to demand admission as im- 
migrants to Japan on this ground than vice versa. But the 
Japanese have seen to it by their laws — rigidly enforced — 
that Chinese laborers shall not be admitted to Japan. In 
this regard I believe the Japanese are right. The Chinese 
would underbid the Japanese workmen and displace them 
in fair competition. The Japanese ambition in Shantung 
is not emigration, but industrial exploitation through poli- 
tical and financial control. But they should tell the truth 
and not try to hoodwink Americans by false pretenses. 

The Great War gave Japan a marvellous opportunity 
for a far more rapid carrying out of her plans than could 
possibly have been anticipated. She was in real need. Her 
militaristic policy had compelled her to maintain a large 
army and navy. Her plan of governmental enterprise in 
business fields with state railroads, subsidized steamship 
lines and government support of many enterprises had left 
her with a heavily burdened treasury and a very high tax 
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rate for a poor people. Unwilling to trust to business 
methods to solve her problems she had to keep up the much 
more expensive and dangerous methods of political pressure. 
Now was her chance. She put her ablest men on the job. 
The war must be turned to the best account. Japan was to 
be made a great Power, the director of the Far East. How 
has she carried out her plans? 

China has for many years been a favorable field 
for financial investments of many types. Foreign mer- 
chants and bankers have in many instances made large 
profits. Chinese business men have shown not only marked 
ability, but an unusual degree of honesty and trustworthi- 
ness, and the Government, in spite of the personal weak- 
nesses of many individual officials, has always been ready to 
make arrangements to secure, beyond question, the payment 
of its foreign obligations. 

A most unsatisfactory monetary situation has long called 
for monetary reform. An international group of the 
bankers of the United States, Great Britain, France and Ger- 
many had practically concluded a loan of $50,000,000 to 
China (primarily for currency reform) in 1911, when the 
outbreak of the revolution against the Manchu dynasty pre- 
vented its consummation. Later this same group of bankers 
completed arrangements with the new President of the Re- 
public, Yuan Shih-Kai, for a reorganization loan of some 
$125,000,000 to reform and build up the new government 
along wiser administrative lines. Russia and Japan wished 
to be taken into this consortium, mainly, of course, as it 
appeared then, and as we know now, for political reasons. 
Because of their political influence, and especially perhaps 
because of their ability to affect the Chinese political situa- 
tion unfavorably if they were not admitted, both were taken 
into the consortium, although Japan's financial situation 
was so weak that she would have had to borrow her share 
of the contemplated reorganization loan in order to keep 
her position in the group. 

The opportunities for economic expansion were very 
great. The keenness of competition among the foreigners 
was in many respects to the advantage of China and the 
Chinese, the English and German interests being on the 
whole predominant. 

The Chinese Government, feeling its weakness from 
the military point of view, and realizing how much had 
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been lost by the aggressive action of the stronger Powers, 
had long followed the policy of attempting to secure safety 
by balancing the interests of the competing groups and 
playing them off one against the other. While one may 
understand the feelings of the Chinese in this regard, and 
while one may also recognize the fact that this game was at 
times a means employed for the personal benefit of some 
Chinese officials interested, nevertheless, in the long run, it 
was leading to the tying of China's hands and to her ex- 
ploitation for the benefit of others, rather than to the best 
development of her resources. Her weakness presented a 
great temptation. At the time of the Boxer troubles it was 
perhaps not unnatural that most of the Powers already in- 
terested should have sought, each for itself, to secure its own 
best advantage, although that policy was leading straight 
toward a practical division of China through the strengthen- 
ing of the spheres of interest. Under the wise leadership of 
Secretary Hay, however, (who also in part perhaps played 
some of these nations each against the other, though with 
the intent rather of saving China than of securing any spe- 
cial advantage for America) a new policy, that of the 
" Open Door," was at least in name substituted. All the 
greater nations agreed in 1899 to maintain the territorial 
entirety and political sovereignty of China. 

Following up this policy, in President Taft's adminis- 
tration, this international grouping of business interests 
referred to above had been made and America had entered 
actively into the field. 

Near the beginning of President Wilson's Administra- 
tion, owing probably in part to a lack of complete under- 
standing of the situation, and in part to a well-grounded 
desire to improve the situation in China, the American 
Government withdrew its support of the American group, 
which of course found itself compelled to withdraw from 
the consortium. Our Government had thought the terms 
made with China unjustly severe, especially from the polit- 
ical viewpoint. Whether or not they were too severe would 
depend upon the way in which they were administered. 
There seems little reason to doubt that the purpose of the 
American bankers at least was gradually to strengthen 
China so that she could recover much of her lost power in 
international dealings. It cannot be known, of course, 
whether this was the purpose of all the other groups or what 
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the result would have been. There is certainly reason to 
believe that the urgency of the desire of Japan and Russia 
to be admitted to the Group was largely due to the fact that 
they feared the consortium might weaken their political 
influence, and they wished to be in a better position to care 
for their interests as they understood them. 

The second contention of President Wilson, that the 
bankers representing the United States interest was a rela- 
tively small group of New Yorkers who were seeking to 
secure a monopoly of that great opportunity, was a purely 
domestic question and has nothing whatever to do with the 
international aspects of the situation. It is interesting to 
note, however, that the new group now considering with 
representatives of other nations the financial reorganization 
of China is made up of some thirty odd bankers represent- 
ing all sections of the country. 

Next month the aggressive policies of Japan during the 
Great War contrary to the interests not only of China, but 
also of the United States, will be explained. 

Jeremiah W. Jenks. 



